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William Fitzhuch Gordon, A Virginian of the Old School, His 
Life, Times, and Correspondence. By Armistead C. Gordon, New 
York and Washington. Neale Publishing Co., 1909. 

The author of this volume is well known for the versatility of his 
talents, and for the many-sidedness of his intellectual interests. A 
lawyer of acknowledged astuteness and learning ; a man of affairs who 
has served as the mayor of his town, and who, for many years, has 
filled, with distinction, the responsible post of Rector of the University 
of Virginia ; the writer of an authoritative treatise on the very practi- 
cal subject of congressional currency, he is also the most polished poet 
whom this State has produced since John R. Thompson ; the author 
of perhaps the finest work of fiction, — the "Gift of the Morning Star," — 
composed in the South since the War ; and the writer of the very best 
account, in a short compass, of the Old Regime in Virginia known to us. 

To these high and numerous professional and literary claims to dis- 
tinction, Mr. Gordon has now added the authorship of a very inter- 
esting and a very weighty biography of his grandfather. Even if he 
had not been inspired by the tenderness of blood ties, his complete 
sympathy with such a typical Virginian of the Old School, — whom no 
one is more capable of understanding through the subtle influence of 
social and intellectual identification than he, — would have moved his 
pen to a very vivid and faithful portrayal. 

In William Fitzhugh Gordon, as painted by his grandson, we have 
the happiest combination of those social and intellectual qualities. — 
that marriage of the heart and the mind, — that union of spirit and 
brain, — which made the Virginians of that proud, sensitive, kindly, and 
leisurely past, the most charming people in the world. There is the 
geniality, urbanity, sweetness, generosity, which endeared him to his 
family and his friends; the ripe culture, which caused him to delight 
in the best literature of his own and the ancient tongues; the quick, 
eager, fervent intelligence, that found its most characteristic expression 
in graceful converse and mellifluous oratory,— while beneath all these 
tender, facile, brilliant traits, there lurked the vigorous practical ca- 
pacity which made him Mr. Jefferson's efficient coadjutor in the es- 
tablishment of the University; which suggested to him the basis of 
compromise in the Convention of 1629-30; and which formulated the 
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great scheme of the Federal Sub-Treasury. We could not wish for a 
finer exemplar of sensibility and kindliness joined to strength and 
firmness of will and power of mind. These were the qualities of the 
best exponents of that old life, — a life which cultivated simultaneously 
the emotional side and the intellectual side — which sweetened while it 
invigorated, and which softened without weakening or relaxing Did 
not the great character of Robert E. Lee attest this? So did the 
character of William Fitzhugh Gordon ; and so did the characters of a 
host of others who went to their graves without any afterglow of fame. 

With all its economic blots, and possibilities of evil, this at least 
can be said of the institution of slavery, — it cultivated in very many 
who held slaves a spirit of sensitive conscientiousness which displayed 
itself in innumerable beautiful ways in the personal life. Perhaps the 
old rural existence, by strengthening family ties, encouraging neigh- 
borliness, and promoting simplicity and purity of feeling, had some- 
thing to do with this exhibition. There was ample leisure in that 
life in which to nourish the affections within the widest circle of kin- 
ship and friendship, and to cultivate every amenity in intercourse with 
men at large. Let any one read the autobiographies of some of the 
Southerners of those times who survived to our own day, — General 
Maury, Mrs. Pryor, Mrs. Chestnut, for instance, — and one cannot but 
be struck with the geniality, the sympathy, the kindliness, the simplicity, 
the warmth, the mellowness, of the old social order. 

And there was another characteristic of that order — this on its 
political side, — which was also reflected in the life of General Gordon, — 
there was in it, a thirst for distinction for distinction's sake alone; a 
rivalry, an emulous spirit, which in the young public men certainly, had 
all the glow and generosity, of a school-boy's aspirations. There was 
nothing grossly calculating about that spirit. The burning desire for 
material gain was absent ; the wretched modern material criterions were 
wanting. We look in vain in the political careers of General Gordon 
and his compeers for that contemptible narrowness of view, that sel- 
fish shrewdness, that total lack of moral, as well as literary, culture, 
which marks the course of so many of their successors in our own times. 
As long as we are in touch with such a life as General Gordon's — so win- 
ning, so high-minded, so upright, so faithful to the noblest ideals, — we 
feel that we are moving in a purer and more stimulating atmosphere. 
And as we close the book, we involuntarily breathe a sigh of regret 
that this old Society, with its noble personal types, should, like the 
cloud-capped towers of the poet's fancy have melted away and left 

not a wrack behind. 

Philip Alexander Bruce. 



